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admiration. For years he looked forward to a long
conversation with him, he pictured it to himself in all
its details, and conceived it, very likely, as a dialogue
between two heroic actors. It so happened that he
was on terms of intimate personal friendship with the
Italian Ambassador in Berlin, Count Alessandro de
Bosdari. The Count was one of those direct successors
of those universal men of the Renaissance who are so
rarely to be met with in our less spacious age. The tall
haggard figure with flashing eyes under dark arched
Mephistophelean brows, large prominent nose, long
face that terminated so naturally in a pointed beard,
eternally tired and eternally bored, not infrequently
brusque and unresponsive, pursued his nonchalant way
through the world.

The fastidious aristocrat, half-diplomat and half-
scholar, at first resented Stresemann's manner much
more than the politically more far-sighted English
Ambassador, and BosdarFs attitude was a more
obvious one than that of his much more reserved
colleague. But it was not long before the Italian, who
had a firm grasp of the main currents of European
politics, realised the creative force in Stresemann, and
CarduccFs disciple had formed a personal friend-
ship with the admirer of Goethe. Stresemann often
discussed with Bosdari the prospect of a meeting with
Mussolini, which, in view of the international situation
and the inevitable opposition, would have to take place
in secret. On one occasion a meeting at San Remo was
frustrated by the indiscretion of a journalist, another
time it is alleged that Hindenburg himself intervened
to induce Stresemann to forgo a visit to Rome. But all
his curiosity and his intense interest in the Caesar who